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Here the political geographer is faced with a dilemma of the
first order and one which he shares with all students of inter-
national affairs. On humanitarian grounds, the millions of
under-nourished Indians, Chinese, etc., are entitled to adequate
diets and to the benefits of improved health services; on
economic grounds, the predominantly agricultural populations
of these congested countries might well justify a general raising
of their standards of living by providing expanded markets for
the highly industrialized countries.
Given these three advantages, infant and adult mortality
rates would almost certainly decrease rapidly, reproduction
and expectation of life would increase and the various popula-
tions would expand enormously. This is what happened in
western Europe during the nineteenth century, but note the
difference. At that time Europe was not congested, developing
industries were absorbing increasing numbers and there were
outlets for surplus population on the other side of the Atlantic.
Xo\v, in the middle of the twentieth century, at least South-east
Asia is already heavily populated, and emigration is almost
completely barred; in any case, the means of transport available
for emigration purposes is totally inadequate for the volume of
traffic which would be necessary to do more than scratch at the
surface of the problem.
Industrialization has begun in Japan, India, and to a less
extent in China, but their domestic markets are restricted by
the prevailingly low purchasing capacity which characterizes
these countries. Simultaneously, nationalism has started to
make rapid strides so that there will soon be demands for the
Asiatic equivalent of "lebensraum", and with more justification
than the claims of National Socialist Germany.
The long-term solution to this complex problem may come
by methods similar to those employed in Western Europe, by
the voluntary limitation of the size of families associated with
the extension of birth control, but the immediate dilemma
remains. Whether the optimists, who predict that a solution
will be found by a process of more or less rapid adjustment, are
more correct in their forecasts than the pessimists, who used to
declare that the world was faced with a uYellow Peril", there is
no doubt that a new force has entered the arena of world affairs.